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Executive Summary 



If America is to meet the needs of 2 1 st 
century learners, we must move away from 
the norms that governed factory-era 
schools. The most persistent norm that 
stands in the way of 2 1 st century learning is 
isolated teaching in stand-alone classrooms. 
Transforming schools into 21 st century 
learning communities means recognizing 
that teachers must become members of a 
growing network of shared expertise. 

Today’s teachers must transform their 
personal knowledge into a collectively built, 
widely shared, and cohesive professional 
knowledge base. This is not an impossible 
dream; indeed, it is the norm in induction 
programs in several other countries. In 
these school cultures, open doors, 
observations of both exemplary teaching 
and teaching that needs improvement, 
candid conversations about lessons, and 
opportunities for reflection and discussion 
are the hallmarks of sustained programs 
that introduce novices to the valued norms 
of the teaching community. 

This view of teaching requires an 
approach to new teacher induction that is 
different in scope and design from much of 
what currently passes for induction in this 
country: one-to-one mentoring of a novice 
teacher by a more experienced colleague 
whose primary goal is to help the novice 
survive the first year. Unless we move 
beyond the traditional one-to-one 
mentoring model, we will continue to 
reinforce the industrial-era practice of 
stand-alone teaching in isolated classrooms. 

The need for a strong start with good 
support is clear: the United States loses 
too many teachers after just one, two, or 
three years of teaching. Almost one out of 
every two new teachers has left the 
classroom by the end of the fifth year. In 
some districts, the teacher dropout rate is 
higher than the student dropout rate. As 
chaotic as this is for schools and districts, it 
is the students who suffer the most when 
they are left with inexperienced, 
unseasoned teachers year after year. 
Teachers cite many reasons for leaving, but 
school culture and professional working 
conditions are always high on the list. 



In this paper, the National Commission 
on Teaching and America’s Future 
(NCTAF) reviews induction programs in 
the U.S. and abroad, viewing induction 
through the lens of its role in supporting 
21 st century learning communities. The 
paper discusses the following key findings: 

• Induction should be a stage in a 
continuum of teacher 
development. 

• Induction should support entry 
into a learning community. 

• Mentoring is a useful component 
of induction, but only one element 
of a comprehensive induction 
system. 

• External networks supported by 
online technologies can add value. 

• Induction is a good investment. 

NCTAF presents recommendations to 
leaders of states, districts, schools, and 
higher education systems for supporting 
comprehensive induction systems that are 
based on four central goals: 

• Building and deepening teacher 
knowledge; 

• Integrating new practitioners into 
a teaching community and school 
culture that support the 
continuous professional growth of 
all teachers; 

• Supporting the constant 
development of the teaching 
community in the school; and 

• Encouraging a professional 
dialogue that articulates the goals, 
values, and best practices of a 
community. 

Quality teaching is the responsibility of 
the entire school community. Fostering a 
supportive community that helps new 
teachers become good teachers - and good 
teachers become great teachers - is critical 
to providing a rewarding career path for 
educators and a quality learning 
environment for students. 
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Background 

The National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future (NCTAF) 
believes that it is time to develop a 21 st 
century approach to induction that is 
different in scope and design from much 
of what currently passes for induction in 
this country. This belief evolves from our 
report No Dream Denied: A Pledge to 
America’s Children . 1 As we sought a 
deeper understanding of the root causes 
of teacher turnover, we concluded that 
the nation needs strategies that will 
ensure not just greater rates of teacher 
retention, but also retention of great 
teachers. 

The need for a strong start with 
good support is clear: the United States 
loses too many teachers after just one, 
two, or three years of teaching. Almost 
one out of every two new teachers has 
left the classroom by the end of five years 
(see Figure I, page 3). In some districts, a 
third of all new teachers leave after their 
first year. 2 As chaotic as this is for 
schools and districts, it is the students 
who suffer the most when they are left 
with inexperienced, unseasoned teachers 
year after year. Research confirms what 
we know from experience: students who 
have an ineffective teacher during any 
given year may test as much as one year 
behind peers taught by a more effective 
teacher. Those unfortunate enough to 
have weak teachers for three or more 
years in a row may never catch up. 3 

In 2003, No Dream Denied put the 
spotlight on teacher retention as a 



'National Commission on Teaching and America’s 
Future. (2003). No dream denied: A pledge to 
America’s children. Washington, DC: Author. 
Retrieved July 25, 2005, from www.nctaf.org . 

2 Hagen, M. B. (2005, May 17). Durham schools lost 
over 1 7% of teachers last year. The Herald-Sun, p. 

Bl. In NCTAF News Digest (2005, May 19). Retrieved 
July 25, 2005, from 

http://www.nctaf.org/article/index.php?g=0&c=8&sc 

=29&ssc=&a=360&navs= . 

3 Sanders, W. I. (1996). Cumulative and residual effects 

of teachers on future student academic achievement. 
Knoxville, TN: University of Tennessee Value- 
Added Research & Assessment Center. See also, J. 
Archer. (1998, February 18). Students’ fortunes rest 
with assigned teacher. Education Week. Retrieved 
July 25, 2005, from http://www.edweek.org . 



national crisis. Over the next two years, 
NCTAF convened three invitational 
summits to work with leading experts on 
what it would take to ensure that all 
students have the benefit of highly 
qualified teachers in schools organized for 
success. The summits focused on 
teaching conditions, teacher preparation, 
and teaching as a profession. The summit 
on “ The First Three Years of Teaching ” 
focused on the critical entry period when 
teachers first take responsibility for their 
own classes. This was closely followed by 
a summit on “ Strong Learning 
Communities .” It became obvious that 
the two topics were interwoven. One 
participant summed up the relationship by 
speculating, “If all schools were truly 
learning communities, would we even 
need to talk about mentoring?” 4 The 
summit participants concluded that 
effective induction must incorporate new 
teachers into a professional learning 
community, emphasizing from the start 
relationships with colleagues and 
establishing support for continued 
learning and growth. 

An essential element of this 
community is the expectation that all 
members share responsibility for each 
other’s success and for the success of all 
students in the school. This is very 
different from the model of induction 
found in most schools today: one-to-one 
mentoring of a novice teacher by a more 
experienced colleague whose primary 
goal is to help the novice survive the 
initial year of solo teaching. This model is 
often faulted for its poor execution, e.g., 
mentors who are selected for 
convenience, rather than for instructional 
coaching capabilities; mentors who are 
not trained; mentors who are not given 
time to work with mentees; and a lack of 
formal organization or oversight of 
mentoring programs. But there is 
another, more basic, issue: unless we go 
beyond a reliance on the one-to-one 



"'National Commission on Teaching and America’s 
Future. (2003, September). Summary of NCTAF 
national summit: The first three years of teaching. 
Washington, DC: Author. Retrieved July 27, 2005, 
from 

http://www.nctaf.org/documents/nctaf/Summit I sum 
marv.doc . 
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Figure I: Beginning Teacher Attrition is a Serious Problem 
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Source: National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future. (2003). No Dream Denied: A Pledge to America's Children. 
Washington, DC: Author, p. 26. 



mentoring model, we will continue to 
reinforce the factory-era model of stand- 
alone teaching in isolated classrooms. 
This industrial-era practice must be 
replaced with teaching in strong 
professional communities to meet the 
needs of 2 1 st century learners. 

NCTAF’s summit participants 
envisioned a school culture in which 
experienced and novice teachers work 
together on shared inquiry into effective 
practices to improve student 
achievement. This vision represents a 
major change from standard practice in 
American schools today. Making it 
happen requires leaders committed to 
changing the culture of schooling to 
support regular, sustained collaboration 
among teachers, principals, and students. 

This is not an impossible dream; 
indeed, it is the norm in induction 
programs in several other countries. In 
these school cultures, open doors, 
observations of both exemplary teaching 
and teaching that needs improvement, 
candid conversations about lessons, and 
opportunities for reflection and 
discussion are the hallmarks of sustained 
programs that introduce novices to the 



valued norms of the teaching community. 5 
These systems work on the assumption 
that the development of teacher 
proficiency is acquired not through solo 
study but via collegial deliberation. The 
goal of these programs goes beyond 
improved retention rates of new 
teachers. They seek to guide and 
facilitate the learning paths of novice 
teachers as they become rooted in the 
professional culture of a school and in 
their academic discipline. Induction is 
seen as a stage of learning that continues 
throughout the evolution of a teaching 
career. 

This vision for teaching and learning 
through a community of practice can only 
take root if the seed is planted and 
nurtured in the programs that prepare 
new teachers. NCTAF’s third summit, 
“ High Quality Teacher Preparation .” 
carried this message to college and 



5 See, for example, Britton, E„ Paine, L„ Pimm, D., & 
Raizen, S. (2003). Comprehensive teacher induction: 
Systems for early career learning. Dordrecht, 
Netherlands: Kluwer Academic Publishers. See also, 
E. Britton, S. Raizen, L. Paine, & M. Huntley. (2000, 
March 6-7). More swimming, less sinking: Perspectives 
from abroad on U.S. teacher induction. Paper 
presented to the National Commission on 
Mathematics and Science Teaching in the 21“ 
Century. Washington, DC: WestEd. Retrieved July 
25, 2005, from 

http://www.wested.org/online pubs/teacherinductio 
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university presidents, provosts, deans of 
arts and sciences, and deans of education. 
We maintain that new teacher success is 
the shared responsibility of both the 
programs that prepare teachers and the 
districts that hire them. 

Understanding Induction 

The term “mentoring” often is used 
interchangeably with induction, as 
mentoring has been the dominant form of 
teacher induction in this country over the 
last two decades. 6 Nevertheless, the two 
terms are not synonymous. Mentoring 
describes a process by which a more 
experienced or knowledgeable individual 
offers assistance to a less expert 
individual. The support may or may not 
be structured in a full- or (as is most 
often the case) part-time capacity. A 
good mentor can be of real help to a new 
teacher as a “safety net” and source of 
emotional support at times of great stress 
and many challenges. But a poorly 
prepared or over-extended mentor can 
be of little assistance, and, in some 
situations where mentor selection is 
haphazard, mentors may even reinforce 
bad practice. In short, mentoring alone is 
not enough. Mentoring, when done well, 
can provide an important component of 
induction, but it is only one piece of what 
should be a system of induction. 

A system of induction should include 
a network of supports, people, and 
processes that are all focused on assuring 
that novices become effective in their 
work. An induction system is both a 
phase - a set period of time - and a 
network of relationships and supports 
with well defined roles, activities, and 
outcomes. 

NCTAF first began to study 
induction for its contribution to reducing 
teacher attrition, but we soon found that 
this view of induction focuses too 
narrowly on survival support for new 
teachers. Instead, building on the work 



6 Fideler, E. F., & Haselkorn, D. (1999). Learning the 
ropes: Urban teacher induction programs and practices 
in the United States. Belmont, MA: Recruiting New 
Teachers, Inc. 



of the summits described above, we came 
to recognize that an induction system 
must have the following key goals: 

• Building and deepening teacher 
knowledge; 

• Integrating new practitioners 
into a teaching community and 
school culture that support the 
continuous professional growth 
of all teachers; 

• Supporting the constant 
development of the teaching 
community in the school; and 

• Encouraging a professional 
dialogue that articulates the 
goals, values, and best practices 
of a community. 

Induction should become the foundation 
for building and sustaining 21 st century 
learning communities. 

Efforts to build a comprehensive 21 st 
century system of induction are stymied 
by the fact that the nation finds it difficult 
to move beyond the factory-era schools 
of the last century. The culture of 
today’s traditional schools reinforces the 
practice of solo teaching in isolated 
classrooms. Good teachers have little 
opportunity and few incentives to share 
their expertise with their colleagues. 
Classroom doors are closed. As one 
new teacher lamented, “I never sat in 
anyone else’s classroom even once. Mine 
is the only teaching style I know.” 7 

It is time to end the practice of 
solo teaching in isolated classrooms. 

Teacher induction and professional 
development in 21 st century schools must 
move beyond honing one’s craft and 
personal repertoire of skills. “Today’s 
teachers must transform their personal 
knowledge into a collectively built, widely 
shared, and cohesive professional 
knowledge base.” 8 



7 Breaux, A. & Wong, H. (2003). New teacher 
induction: How to train, support, and retain new 
teachers. Mountain View, CA: Harry K. Wong 
Publications. 

8 Chokshi, S. & Fernandez, C. (2004, March). 
Challenges to importing Japanese lesson study: 
Concerns, misconceptions, and nuances. Phi Delta 
Kappan, 85(7), 520-525. 
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Table I: Systemic Teacher Induction and the Evolution of 2 I st Century Learning Communities 





19 th Century Factory Model 


20 lh Century Solo Teaching Model 


21 st Century Learning Community Model 


OVERALL 

DESIGN 


• Teachers enter the job ready to teach 
as solo practitioners in a stand-alone 
setting, with little or no expectation 
for continuous growth. 


• Beginning teachers are oriented to district and school 
policies and procedures through an informal buddy 
system that provides emotional/ survival support. 


• Beginning teachers are oriented to the district, school, and 
community. 

• Emotional supports are provided by the community. 

• New teachers are contributors to the school’s learning community. 

• Focus on developing teaching skills /expertise of both new teachers 
and veteran teachers 


THEORETICAL 

FRAMEWORK 


• Sink-or-swim, survival of the fittest: 
“Only those who survive the entry 
period should be teaching.” 


• Deficit model and solo practice: 

“Novice teachers have gaps in skills and knowledge to 
be filled by random acts of professional development 
that lead to a personal teaching style.” 


• Professional community with shared expertise: 

“Novice teachers have gaps in skills and knowledge, but also areas of 
expertise; they learn alongside experienced teachers in a community 
of learners that is continually evolving. ” 


LENGTH OF 
INDUCTION 
PROGRAM 


• No induction 


• 1 year 


• Throughout probationary period (2-3 years) as initial stage of a multi- 
tiered licensing system 


RESPONSIBLE 

PARTIES 


• Each teacher is on his/her own 


• School 

• District (sometimes) 

• State (rarely) 


• State and district policies support school initiatives 

• Partnerships between unions, districts, and teacher preparation 
programs 


MENTORING 

FRAMEWORK 


• None 


• Mentoring is the only induction activity 

• Informal one-to-one buddy system 

• Mentors volunteer or are selected for matching 
responsibilities (sometimes) 

• Little or no training for mentors 

• Limited incentives for mentors 

• No accountability for mentors 


• Mentoring is just one part of full induction system 

• Mentors and novices work in teams. 

• Mentors are selected for skill in content, pedagogy, and ability to 
coach and work with other teachers. 

• Extensive, continuous training for mentors 

• Structured time and incentives for mentors (e.g., stipends, release 
time, professional credits and advancement) 

• Clear expectations and accountability of mentors and new teachers 


TEACHING 

OBSERVATIONS 


• None 

• Closed-door teaching 


• Not required 

• May be used for evaluation only 

• Hands-off classroom autonomy 


• Built-in time and multiple opportunities for new teachers to observe 
and be observed by other teachers 

• Opportunities for guided reflection and self-assessment of practice 


ASSESSMENT and 
EVALUATION 


• None 

• Single-level teaching license 


• Summative 

• Conducted by principal or external evaluator once in 
first year of teaching, limited numbers of 
visits/evaluations every following 5-10 years as 
required for license renewal 


• Formative, ongoing process 

• Multiple self-assessment and reflection opportunities 

• Peer coaching/critical friends groups 

• Component in tiered licensure 

• Beginning of path to National Board certification 

• Guidance out of teaching for those not suited for profession 


WORKLOAD 


• New teachers have same load as 
veteran teachers. 

• New teachers are often given 
extracurricular duties in addition to 
a full teaching load. 


• New teachers have same load as veteran teachers. 

• New teachers are often given extracurricular duties in 
addition to a full teaching load. 


• Reduced workload for new teachers (and mentors) to allow time for 
observations, planning, learning, and reflection 

• No extra duties for new teachers during induction period 


TEACHING 

ASSIGNMENTS 


• Wherever vacancies occur 

• Often toughest schools and classes 


• Wherever vacancies occur 

• Often toughest schools and classes 


• New teachers placed in less challenging teaching assignments and/or 
in team teaching assignments 


EXTERNAL 

SUPPORTS 


• None 


• Few or none (largely informal or social) 


• Professional guided networks as well as informal social networks 

• Involvement of teacher preparation institutions 

• Online networks for internal and external communities provide 
resources, learning, support 


IMPACT 


• High teacher turnover is considered 
normal. 

• Teachers are viewed as 
interchangeable and easily replaced. 


• High teacher turnover 

• Inexperienced, underprepared teachers concentrated in 
low-income schools 

• Loss of large numbers of teachers before they become 
proficient educators 


• Improved teacher retention contributes to continuous teacher growth 
and improved teaching quality. 

• Teacher learning at all levels in a 21 st century learning community 

• Each community and its network of expertise grows in strength and 
quality. 
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In Table I (see page 5), we present 
induction viewed from the perspective of 
its role in the dominant culture of 
teaching and learning, from the 1 9 th 
century “factory era” to the 20 th century 
culture of solo teaching, to a 
transformative 21 st century model in 
which new teachers become part of a 
community of learners. 

Are States and School Districts 
Ready to Support 
Comprehensive Induction 
Programs? 

Despite their responsibility for the 
certification of new teachers, only a third 
of the states have policies that require, 
guide, and finance any kind of new 
teacher induction. While it is 
encouraging that some states have taken 
a leadership role in this area, the policies 
and programs they offer are far from the 
“transformational” approaches to teacher 
induction that are the hallmarks of a 2 1 st 
century learning community. Based on a 
survey of states conducted by Education 
Week in 2004 for their 2005 Quality 
Counts report, 30 states reported having 
some form of an induction program for 
new teachers on the books, but only 17 
states required and financed mentoring 
for all novice teachers (see Figure 2, page 
7). 9 Only five of these 30 states provided 
a minimum of two or more years of 
state-financed mentoring (Delaware has a 
three-year minimum of mentoring 
required by the state). 10 

According to a more detailed survey 
reported by Education Week in 2003: 

• 9 states specified a required 

minimum amount of time for 
mentors and their assigned new 
teachers to meet (e.g., a meeting 
each week, six meetings per year, or 
30 hours per year); 



’Education Week. (2005, January 6). Quality counts 
2005: No small change [Special issue]. Education 
Week, 24( 1 7), 94. Retrieved July 25, 2005, from 
http://www.edweek.Org/ew/toc/2005/0 1 /06/index.ht 
ml . (Note: Wisconsin reported that induction would 
be required and funded as of 2005-06). 

,0 lbid. 



• 9 required mentors to be 
compensated for their work; 

• 7 required release time for mentors; 
and 

• 8 required mentors and teachers to 
be matched by school, subject and/or 
grade level. 11 

A more current survey by researcher 
Janice Hall (2005) found slightly higher 
levels of statewide teacher induction in 
2004; 33 states reported mandated new- 
teacher mentoring programs and 22 
reported state funding for those 
programs. This survey also found that 23 
states required mentor training. 12 

Hall noted that her data represent an 
almost 25% increase in mandated new- 
teacher mentoring programs, with 
proportional increases in funding, since a 
1 998 American Federation of Teachers 
survey of state mentoring programs. 13 
Nonetheless, state-mandated programs 
remain in precarious situations due to 
funding difficulties. One state official’s 
response to Hall’s survey was illustrative; 
“We encourage it, but cannot fund it[;J 
therefore we do not mandate it.” 14 State 
programs are subject to the vagaries of 
budgeting and perceptions of teacher 
shortages. Some state-financed induction 
programs are dependent upon external 
grants from foundations or federal 
programs (e.g., U.S. Department of 
Education Title II teacher quality grants). 
This approach, while creative, does not 
signal long-term policy support for 
induction. 



"Education Week. (2003, January 9). Quality counts 
2003: If I can't learn from you [Special issue]. 
Education Week, 22(17), 68. Retrieved July 25, 2005, 
from 

http://counts.edweek.org/sreports/qc03/index.cfm . 
l2 Hall, J. L. (2005). Promoting quality programs 
through state-school relationships. In H. Portner 
(Ed.), Teacher Mentoring and Induction (pp. 213-223). 
Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press. 
l3 American Federation of Teachers. (1998). Mentor 
teacher programs in the states. Educational Issues 
Policy Brief, 5. Washington, DC: Author. Retrieved 
July 25, 2005, from http://www.aft.org/pubs- 
reports/downloads/teachers/Policy5.pdf . 
l4 Hall, op. c/'t., p. 214. 
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State support varies widely because 
nduction is typically viewed as a district 
or school responsibility. Districts have 
tried to find ways to meet this 
responsibility, and induction programs 
have become far more common in the 
U.S. in recent years. In the ten-year 
period from 1990-91 to 1 999-2000, the 
percentage of beginning public school 
teachers participating in some form of 
induction rose from 51% to 83%. Among 
private school teachers, the growth was 
even more dramatic, with an increase 
from 25% to 60% of teachers who 
reported participation in induction 
activities over the same ten-year period. 15 
However, the components of these 
induction programs can vary substantially. 
In the 1999-2000 Schools and Staffing 
Survey (SASS) administered by the 



National Center for Educational Statistics, 
about two thirds of beginning teachers 
reported working with a mentor; 70% of 
these had a mentor in the same field. 16 
Nearly nine in ten found their mentors 
helpful. New teachers also reported 
participating in other elements of 
induction, such as supportive 
communication with a principal, other 
administrator, or department chair (82% 
of teachers reported this); common 
planning time or scheduled collaboration 
with other teachers in the same field 
(68%); or special seminars (61%). Far less 
frequently reported practices were extra 
classroom assistance in the form of 
teacher aides (29%), participation in a 
teacher network (17%), reduced teaching 
schedules (I 1%); and reduced numbers of 
preparations (I l%). 17 



Figure 2: States that Require and Finance Mentoring for 
All New Teachers, 2004-2005 




Source: Figure based on Education Week. (2005, January 6). Quality counts 2005: No small change [Special issue]. Education Week, 
24(17), 94. (Note: Wisconsin reported that mentoring requirement and financing would take effect 2005-06.) 



l5 Smith, T. M. & Ingersoll, R. M. (2004). What are 

the effects of induction and mentoring on beginning 

teacher turnover? American Educational Research l6 lbid., p. 692. 

Journal, 41(3), 690,691. 17 Ibid. 
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What Are the Costs and 
Consequences of Failing to 
Develop Systemic Induction 
Programs? 

Researchers are beginning to collect 
evidence regarding the correlation 
between induction and student 
achievement. The U.S. Department of 
Education is conducting a comprehensive 
study of two programs - the Educational 
Testing Service’s (ETS) Pathwise Program 
and the New Teacher Center model - in 
multiple districts to assess their impacts 
on student achievement. In an earlier 
research study conducted by ETS, 
improved student achievement was 
correlated with teacher participation in 
California Beginning Teacher Support and 
Assessment (BTSA) programs using the 
California Formative Assessment and 
Support System for Teachers (CFASST). 18 

Until these newer studies, the impact 
of induction traditionally had been 
measured by its effect on teacher 
retention. Data on the relationship 
between induction and teacher turnover 
make it clear that a comprehensive 
induction system greatly improves the 
likelihood of a teacher’s staying in his or 
her school and/or of not leaving the 
profession at the end of the school year. 
Researchers Smith and Ingersoll (2004) 
took the SASS data and correlated a 
beginning teacher’s participation in 
various forms of induction support with 
teacher turnover rates. 19 In the 1999- 
2000 year, overall, 29% of first-time 
teachers had either changed schools at 
the end of that year ( 1 5%) or left teaching 
altogether (I4%). 20 Although only 3% of 
all beginning teachers in that year had no 
induction or mentoring support at all, 



l8 Thompson, M., Paek, P„ Goe, L., & Ponte, E. 

(2005, April 1 3). The impact of new teacher induction 
on teacher practices and student learning. Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association. Montreal, 

Canada: Educational Testing Service. Retrieved July 
29, 2005, from 

http://www.ets.org/research/dload/AERA 2005 Tho 
mpson.pdf . 

'’Smith and Ingersoll, op. tit., pp. 681-714. 

20 /b/d, p. 693. 



their predicted rate of turnover was 
much greater - 4 1 %. 21 

What is most telling about this data, 
however, is the importance to teacher 
retention of the “package” of induction 
support that new teachers received. 

Smith and Ingersoll’s analysis indicates 
that fewer than one percent of beginning 
teachers in the 1999-2000 SASS survey 
experienced a complete and 
comprehensive “package” of induction 
components (defined as having a mentor; 
supportive communication from principal, 
other administrator, or department chair; 
common planning or collaboration time 
with other teachers in the field; reduced 
preparations (course load) and help from 
a teacher’s aide; and participation in an 
external network of teachers). As shown 
in Figure 3 (see page 9), teachers with 
this comprehensive induction package are 
half as likely to leave at the end of their 
first year of teaching when compared 
with new teachers who participate in no 
induction activities. 22 

Too often induction is seen as an 
expensive extra, something that is “nice 
but not necessary,” an additional cost for 
already overburdened school districts. 
FJowever, it is becoming clear that the 
costs of not giving teachers a strong start 
are substantial. Just how much does it 
cost to lose almost one of every two new 
teachers within five years of their 
entering the classroom? NCTAF has 
estimated that, every year, America’s 
schools lose approximately $2.6 billion to 
teacher attrition. This figure is based on 
multiplying the number of teachers who 
leave (for non-retirement reasons) by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce’s 
estimate that it costs $12,500 for each 
lost full-time employee. 

We believe this is a low estimate. 

The cost calculations for teacher 
turnover vary based on the factors one 
considers and the industry model that is 
used. For example, one formula 
developed by human resource specialists 
in industry suggests that turnover costs a 
company nearly 2.5 times the employee’s 



11 Ibid., p. 705. 
21 lbid. 



